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and baggage" out of Europe, and who have hailed
with delight almost every release of any people or
place from Turkish sway as a gain to humanity and
civilization, hold up our hands in pious horror, and
express ourselves as unutterably shocked.

Of course there was no Covenant or Pact of Paris
in those days, but Mr. Chamberlain could always be
relied upon to display his family contempt for cant and
humbug of every kind.

From these considerations the holiday-maker was
summoned by a telegram from his brother, Neville,
urging him to return home at once, for the question of
the leadership had reached a crisis. Before going away
Mr. Chamberlain had stated his attitude towards
Mr. Balfour in a letter to Mr. F. E. Smith:

I confess that Mr. Balfour's leadership at times
makes me despair of the fortunes of a Party so led.
He has no comprehension of the habits of thought
of his countrymen, and no idea of how things strike
them. But I have been very closely and intimately
associated with him for the past eight or nine
years. I know his strength as well as his weakness.
I have received much kindness at his hands as well
as some hard knocks, and I am too much attached
to him ever to join any combination against him or
his leadership. I took this decision long ago. I have
held fast to it in spite of many difficulties and some
provocation, and I am going to hold fast by it still.

All I can do to put more fight into our policy and
to strengthen the fighting and constructive section
within the Party, I will do, but what I do must be
within the limits set out above, and must not be
directed against Balfour personally, or against his
leadership.